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ORIGINAL POETRY. | Ye have my last best gilt, my tears, |, manly graces and a superior mind, she had early discovered 
Theretore in peace farewell ; | tor Nannette was in no way deficient in observation; and he 

| To the uncharnelled woods afar, kind heart tenderly pitied, but she meant not to love James 


* See the 


Th 


ADORA TE SUPPLEX. 


Back—ack again to their holy fount, 
The dreams of being run : 

From the skies kindled, they remount 
As the eagle to the sun. 


As the pure flame burns towards the heaven 
In its intensity, 

Is there a power which thou hast given 
That should not rise to thee ? 

Oh stronger is that eagle’s gaze 
When his was high in air, 

And purer glow the living rays 
When their light is kindled there. 

And the spirit is brighter when its thought 
Is lit from the shrine of heaven, 

Che prophet fire is o’er it brought, 
And the prophet mantle given. 

We sip of the bubbles by passion led, 
As they flash delusively, 

But the thirst of the spirit is only fed 


By living waves from thee. ITinpa 





A DREAM. 


High sounds of festal glee 
Broke forth upon the midnight air ; 
And in the throng I wandered there 

Thy form to see. 


I saw thee not that hour! 

Soft music’s voice was on the wind, 

All eyes were bright, and hearts were kind— 
I felt their power 


I heard the joyful laugh ; 
Che flashing cup like jewels beamed 
\nd every drop with pleasure teemed 
I could not quaff! 


The rose and leaf were there 
With freshest violets entwined 
In manv a beauteous wreath to bind 
The fair-one’s hair. 


The merry dance went by 
And woman seemed a spirit fled ; 
\ happy thing from heaven sped, 

With man to vie. 


The song was heard no more— 
Che harp unstrung—its echoes spent— 
\Methought all steps were homeward bent 
The feast was o'er. 


IT was alone and spoke! 
1 call'd aloud thy cherished name 
Nhen trembling, forth thy spirit came 
I wept! T woke! Lana 
rHE MAIDEN’S ANSWER.: 
\nd wherefore should I linger here, 
Like summer's latest rose, 
Where every object wakes the tear 
From memory’s urn that flows ? 
Phe friends that made lite’s vernal day 
All music to my mind, 
Have passed like autumn birds away 
And left no note behimd 


Home, with thy free, unsullied mirt! 
Huw sadly changed art thou! 

Phe voices of thy household wort, 
Where may [list them now! 

! wander tothe narrow bed, 
In dreams to catch them there ; 

But silence, asif carth were dead 
Awakes me to despair. 

iead on—lead on—I follow thee 
Friend of my wintry day ! 

\nd though from home my path shal 
I will not longer stay. 

Vhou too shalt go, lone, grave-grown r 
In thee my soul shall find 

\ fit memorialof those 
Left blighted here behind. 


Scenes of amy youth's unclouded vear 
I break your binding spell ; 


Hunter to his love."’ published im the last 


With my last friend I flee, 
His love the only guiding star 
That hope has left to me. 


' 

| Flowers—that have grown beneath my hand 
Bowers—of the woodbine shade, 

Lake—by the summer rainbow spanned 
Lawn—where my free foot strayed ; 

Birds—of the sweet familiar voice, 
Elms—where the zephyrs dwell, 

Home—of my heart's remembered joy 
Graves—of my kin—farewell ! 

Now to the forest’s shadowy depths 
By thy fond side Pll roam ; 

Yet chide not, love, her faltering step= 
Who leaves her childhood’s hou 

And chide thou not the gushing tear 
That dims her parting gaze ; 

When grief’s dark shower has passed, more clear 
Love's bosom light shall blaze Proret 





ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


THE REFORMATION. 
A PACT 
Anovr a century ago—I think Tam not much out of the 
way as to the time, for it was in the “honey-years” of my 
good great grand parents—I say “ honey-years,”’ for, in those 
primeval days, people, even of the first society, were in the 
habit of numbering by years, and not as now by moons, that 
blissful season of marriage, when all is as new and creative of 
joy to the happy pair, as the genial opening of spring is to 
) the tuneful nightingale and his confiding mate. It was in 
| those happy days then that there came to New Town, a vil 
lage not far from this city, a stranger from “ the mother coun 
trv ;” he was a young man, uncommonly handsome in person 


and of prepossessing manners, and his complexion was so 


| dazzlingly white, that he was called Fair James by all the in 
habitants far and near. As to hissir-name, that Was a seeret 
none could ever persuade him to reveal. His education was 
so far above his avowed calling of “ wool-comber,” that he 


was generally supposed to be a wandering prodigal son of 
genteel parentage 

Dressed ina white fleecy habit, with his hat slouched upon 
his temples, he went irom farm to farm pursuing his cecupa 
tion with great industry, and would, attera day of hard labour 


pocket at sun-set his copper pence with perfect sang froid, to 
tell them out at evening ina very diflerent humour tothe tance 
of the potent mug—and he could not choose but feel its mn 
fluence, for then 

The mugs were large, the drink was wondrous str 


, 
and agam and again it was replenished, until his wits began 
fo turn 

And love too, was in the cup when mingled and presented 
to him by the hand of Nannette, the pretty bar maid; there 
in the little toss of her 


was something so attractive, he said 


head—one of the finest in the work/—and in the ingenuous 
expression of her dark eyes when she staid the cup to cntreat 
the young wool-comber to beware of the spectre at the bottom 
which Halkin, the witty publican, had graven there i ruce 
device to prevent Susan, his tasteful spouse, from sipping too 
deeply 
But of small avail was Nannette’s gentle counsel to James; 
"for the oftener he saw her, and tasted the seductive beverage, 
the dearer he loved the one, and the de« per he quatfed the 
other; altogether regardless of the frightful spectre, till weary 
ind overcome, he would sometimes sink to sleep with his 
head against the counter, It was then that Nanuette could} 
contemplate, without embarrassment, the beauty of its features 
ind complexion, and the dark luxuriant curls which surmount 
ed his high and polished forehead ; and often too, she would | 
draw near that she might look upon the silken lid wherein | 
um eye rested that could open to the mornmg brilliant as its 
own beam. 
This contemplation, though one of great interest, conveyed 
no hearts-ease to the simple, yet amiable Nannette She | 
sighed to think that so fine a specimen of human nature should 


be so lost to the virtue and charms of sobriet: ‘hat he had 


' There wa 


|| Nannette was not the lawful inheritorof the tithe of bar-anaid 

|| —she was the daughter of a French officer, a prisoner of war 
who had died and lett his accomplished child to poverty an 
the care of heaven, 

But Nannette was as amiable as she was lovely 

} to make herself useful where she was dependent 


and anxwr 
She wa 
gratetal too, forthe gratuitous attentions paid to her departe: 
father by the worthy pair with whom she resided ; and, wit! 
il humility and cheerfulness, she gave the sparkling cup t 
each new-comer through the week, and cast up the scores on 
Saturday night to the \" rlect ck light of Halkin, whe would 
rub his hands and ery, dear me, what a fine creature! pity 
it were not a boy, to look to my out-door affairs too 

On Sundays Nannette shone the star of the morning, fo 
then her attendance at the bar was dispensed with that sh: 
might goto chureh to lay in a stock of edification to fortify he 
the 
evil one, to which her exposed situation might render it 
prey; and Nannette continued to walk in piety and purity « 
not easily perverted) notwith 


young heart against machinations and assaults of th 


conduct, (a refined nature ts 
tanding the many toils she had to encounter 
Nor was Halkin and hi 
they extended to the beautiful orphan; for haif their custon 
She wa 


good wite losers by the protectio: 
was drawn thither by the light of her countenance 
the real sun of which their gilded sign presented only th 
fainter rays. Nannette was intellectual too, in spite of the bar 
amidst her daily avoeations, so entirely mechanical 
th 
she had certainly an op 
Indeed it was surprisin, 


for even 


there was little to disturb the workings of faney ; andi 


proper study of mankind ts man 
portunity of acquiring knowled 


»observe how she would turn all things to good account 


even the spectre at the bottom of the mug conveyed to he 
mind a deeper lesson than was ite need by the artist Am 
he profited much more by the moral than did many of those 


Whe examined more trequently the singular device—just! 


eliciting the approbation of the aged and thinking part of the 


little world around her 
As for iovers, they me im swarms—many vowed eterna 
faith, a few offered marriage, and all sighed from the botton 


of their hearts. Even the young clergyman of the villag 
would lay greater stress upon “heaven be with you!’ an 
pray with more fervour whenever Nannette graced the chure! 
with her presence. And there was the wiser son of AEscula 
ho would oftener than need, bare her beautiful an 


that he 


pits too, 
und feel her healthy pulse 
certainty of the improvement of his patients ; 


might judge with mor: 
and then h 
would pat her sett and rosy eheek, and marvel how the crime 
‘current could flow so readily there, 

Rut al 
Nanette 


rarcdt 


these things made little impression upon the heart « 
Int 


» James 


ct, she forgot them the next moment. Bu 


in rr it was not so. She could well rememb« 


whatever he said or sung, tor he was musical as well as literary 


ind to every look and action of his, her bosom bore recor! 
wnething, she thought, so novel in his appearance 


80 in his person and manners to any one she had 


stijperi 
een—he was so gentle and persuasive in his language—had 
such dk | th of feeling, that, in spite of his failing, she felt 
vreatly interested in his happiness. Then he was a stranger, 
an ofvast of tortune, like herself, and had a claim upon her 
sympathy —therefore she could not but pity hin very sincerely 
—and very sincerely, too, did she love him; but more of that 
hereatter 

At this juneture she was sorely disturbed by his increasing 
inebriety. Each successive night (Sundays only excepted 
Iheheld hin still the insatiate votary of the odious mug, whil 
the hideous figure at the bottom, instead of repulsing him 
seemed to have acquired the fascination of an angel, An 
when a friend kindly interfered to admonish and warn hin 
of his ruin, he would gaily answer, “nay, now, why bid mm 
despair When there are but twenty-nine lives between me an 
a title, Thi 
was often repeated by James in his hours of delirnum, bu 
small respect was paid to his pretentions by the motley grou 
that gathered nightly about him, while all pronounced him t 


a time-honoured name, and a large estate?’ 


be a lost man 
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Nanette alone cherished the only glimpse of his reform. 
She had observed that on the Sabbath day he invariably for 
bore to taste the alluring cup. Dressed in a clean suit of 
lambs-wool, he would, on those days, attend her to chure h, | 
and while there, the decency of his devotion, being with ail) 
humility, and the fervency of his response, formed a singular |) 


“ Stay ,sir,” cried the stranger ; ; “ean it be possible that you 
have forgotten James, the unfortunate wool-comber, who. 
but ten years since, sought a living through your town?” 

“Who? What? This James, who disgraced himself a 
Halkin’s by his intemperance ? and finished by stealing away 
the sweetest flower that ever blossomed in our soil! Do my 


: aaiinnianiiamemtamee 

‘| injury, or in some place | ore pare di tor such usage. Still the 
abominable habit acguired in the cffice will follow insensibly 
into the parlour, and the slovenliness of the lawyer render the 
student a nuisance wherever be finds a pen and ink to flirt 
with. (Could not a pen that would deliver a certain quantity 
of ink only, be invented for the use of these ink throwers !) 


contrast with his free libations during the rest of the week 5 eyes—my ears hear aright ?” and the good farmer raised his 1 know a clerk in a certain office, who has become so noto 


while the evening of each sacred day witnessed their vows of | 

love and faith, Seated beneath the broad spreading willow, || 
at the back of the church, many an hour was spent in improv 

ing conversation, and an interchange affections. The} 
murmuring of the little brook at their feet filled the pauses } 
love made, and banished from the hum of noisy insects that)’ 
monotomy of sound which is too apt to pervade the retreats 
of wood and grove, while the moon looked down upon their 
beautiful and holy intercourse—and seldom has ber beams 
illumined fairer countenances, or forms more perfect from the 

hand of heaven. 

Thus, between piety and love, was each first day hallowed 
by the youthful pair; but the remainder of the week was, to 
him, a blank of time, and to her, a period of severe trial 

Weeks and months passed away, and the hateful mug was 
for ever at his lips. In vain Nannette sighed I gently re- 
no amendment was visible in the conduct of James; 


and 
proved ; 
on Sundays only did his countenance bear the perfect stamp ; 
then, indeed, it was rachant with beauty and intelligence. One 
evening James had taken an inordinate measure, and lay ex 
tended along the bench of the inn; the good hostess, who was 
busy in preparing for a public parade, tound the unfortunate 
youth very much im with little ceremony, 
ordered her servants to convey the intemperate Wre tch to the 
porch, and lay him by the side of Keeper, the dog, as a fit 


her way, and, 


companion for brutes only. The injunction was instantly 
obeyed, and he was borne into the porch, incapable of making 
the least resistance, vet perfectly sensible of his degraded con- 
lition, 

The faithful Keeper, now his only friend, as if insvinpathy 


began to lick his hands and face, which 


and stung to the soul by the severe reproot. 


with his suflerings, 
Kindness James endeavoured to prevent, but found that he had 
not power to move alimb; and, in the anguish ot his wound-’ 
he evelarmed, 

am T indeed so lost ? Shall T be hence 


A pro 


ed feelings, 
“ Gracious heavens! 
forth a thing for men to butfot—to seotT and jeer at? 
digal, fit only to ! Thou, 
good a dog for such a one!” 
The 


was no where to be found 


herd with swine Keeper, art too 


morning of the following day the voung woolcomber 
Inquiry Was made at the different 
arm houses, but to ne purpose; it Was supposed that he had 
left the town during the night of his 
pretty Nannette was no longer visible at the inn, 
Ithrough the ville 

it least a nine day's wonder among the inhabitants. 
and the of 


. when 


mortification. The 
the 


and beeame 


while 


story oftheir flight soon sprea 


and 
Ha 
or 
the 
denominated 


Many years had passed away loves of James 
Nannette was an affair almost forgotten 
wealthy farmer of New ‘Town, was tempted 


and visit 


udge 
by business 
pleasure, to cross the uncertain wave, heme, * 
mother country.” (‘Thus was the fivoured isle 
by the English-Americans even to the pertod of our division.) 
Having accomplished the objects ot bis vovoee, he 
and took post chaise tor the 
Ite sail for 


m l onden 


hace 
dieu to the great metropolis, 
nearest sea-port town, from whenee he purpose 
He had not driv 


when a coach and four attempted to pass him on the 


America in a few days, nm far tre 
road 
some difficulty oceurred to prevent its progress, owing to the 
The 
looked from the window to give orders to his attendants 
who also had leaned forward that 
In 


a momentasmile of joyous recognition lighted upthe features 


awkwardness of the post-boy gentleman in the carriage 
and 
his eye met that of judge H., 


he might observe how matters were about to be arranged 


of the stranger, whose dress and manners comported well with 
the splendour of his vehick 
*“ Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “is not this my trend I 
Long Island ? 
1¢ was atthe side of the chaise 
‘You have pronounced my tame, most certanily, 


the worthy farmer ; 


Surely it ts he; and in the next moment 
repli d 
“but how vou could have Known it, is to 
mea riddle.” 
Look well at me, I pray you 
self upto his full height, 
examine my features carefully —are they not familar to you!" 
They are not indeed, sir,” replied HL, after a few moments 
intent survey of the noble and graceful figure before him 


do assure you that tomy knowledge I never saw vou till this 


and the stranger drew him 


and, raising his hat, continued 


hour, or my memory ts unusually treacherous ;° he then mur- 
mured out something of the unmerited honour, &¢ 
good morrow,” 


and bid 


ling a was about to drive off 


| dotes, 


| tirst volumes 


hands in utter astonishment. 
“1 perceive you are greatly surprised at the change in my 


appearance and circumstances, and very naturally ; but do you 


not remember | used often to tell you that there were but 


| twenty-nine lives between me and a title with a large estate?) 


Time has swept away those barriers, and I ain now in quiet 
possession of a fortune more than sufficient for one that early 
knew the most trying vicissitudes of life. She, of whom you 
spoke, the dear, the lovely Nannette, the partner and soother 
of my sorrows, ts now the sharer of my prosperity—the happy 
wife and mother. Come home with me—my estate lies not 
tar from this, and you may then have it in your power to con 
vey to the good people of Long Island a just idea of the un- 
proved fortunesof Fair James the wool-comber, and the pretty 


Nannette the bar-maid.”’ P. J. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Wavertev novets.—The genius of Walter Scott knows 
Not satisfied with having furnished the world 
with the most captivating series of fictitious histories, he re 


no bounds 


sumes his pen in his advanced age, to improve their general 


appearance, to ilustrate the:r obscure points, and supply such | 


deficiencies as the haste of composition, urged by the unceas- 


ing and untiring demand fromthe groaning press had allowed | 


to enter, insensibly to himself and the millions of his readers, 
Additional prefaces, expository anec 
are the 
The new edition of the Waverley 


into their composition. 
and corrections of the main text, 
laudable 
novels thus improved, has scarcely been announced before it 


determination 
are already re-published in this country 
is the eager and enlightened zeal entertained by booksellers in 
the United States to gratify a literary taste, diffused far and 
wide among the people. 
in Ul-natured and petty sarcasms upon the absence of taste 
for letters in this country! Such 
at once the humble rank and limited knowledge of those who 
The re-] 
invaluable new edition, so fresh from the hands of the great 
in and will 


pitiful insinuations betray 
delight in their flippant utterance. 


wuthor, has been undertaken 3oston, compare 


favorably, in typographical execution, with its great British 


prototype. We have reecived a copy of the work, as far as 


rinted, from Mr. C.S. Francis, Broadway—at whose well 


furntshed Parthenon bookstore and reading room, it may be 
had at a very moderate price. 
AN AMERICAN Comic ANNUALt.—Finn and Johnson, of 


Boston, have clubbed together to produce a comic annual for 


the next season of uift books Johnson,” savs the Evening 


Post, “has been called the Cruikshank of the 
Finn is no less our Hood. ‘The two together will doubtless be 
book that shall force the most grave 


country, and 


ide te concoct a and me 


anehoiie reade oo smile 
lanchohe reader t il 


Jerrenson’s worK-= A second edition of the works ot 


Thomas Jefferson will shortly be put to press by the brothers 
and Bowen, of Bx 
Written 
| 


and Messrs 
IMEI A ne 
Penn Smith, 
ssful 


Carvill, of this eity, (ray ston 
under this title 


been produced in 


¥ drama, 


Thr per _- 
Richard 


It was entire 


has Mila hia 
I 


ly suece 





‘AL, COMMUN 


ORIGIN 118 CATIONS. 


BAD HABITS. 


On: the most thoughtless habits a man ean fall into, the 


allowed the 
think 
a gentleman 
Sf . 


the greatest part o 


Most sensele 
ofa 
iltogether meonsistent 
is the 


when writing, at 


ss and indetensible that any person, 
we would 


ol 


and one which 
the 


foo common practice of 64 c 


use penecan midulge, 


with manners 


r ue fh 
a ir iene 


every dip of the pen; 


the ined lible liquid heing appropriated to the benefit of the 


clothes, the furniture, or the carpets, and the remainder ap 


plied to the proper use and end of the dye, in colouring the 


The excuse ot this careless and indelicate 
that their attention is so completely engrossed 

the magnitude or intense interest of the object on which their 
mind is emploved, that they know not whether their ink is 
dropt on their paper or thrown upon their neighbour's clothes 
3ut in such « sh » where the shoe-black 


“uns atter= about ind 


some for 


paper 


custom ts 


ionld write 


‘ases one 


wher 


the blacku My 


boots » Tho 


fruits of this | 


Such | 


And yet narrow minds love to mdulge | 


wiblication of the | 


rious for this habit, after spotting a dozen garments for his fel 
|lows, that they retire from him as instinctively as from a cut* 
tle-fish, and give him elbow and spatter-room whenever he 
|sits down to write. How many lady’s dresses have been dis 
figured or spoiled by this Practice, Lcannot name. But this 
/1 know, that my carpets, my floors, and every thing about my 
house, owe their inky nebula to the hands of triendly visiters 
| who have had occasion to write in my premises, and with al! 
jmy habitual care to prepare and keep my writing materials 
have thrown more ink about them than they put on their 
paper. however, almost harmless for some 
| years, and had often congratulated myself on running scot-frer 
so long, when my good fortune was interrupted, the othe: 
day, by a black and sinister occurrence, in spite of all my 
precautions to the contrary. A young acquaintance, why 
sometimes visits my family, and whose good sense and accom 


I had escaped, 


plishments forbade the suspicion of any such fault, called at ms 
house in my absence, and, being possessed of handsome lite 
rary acquirements, Was requested by one of my daughters t 
write a piece in her album. He complied accordingly, and 
left in the book a specimen of respectable poetic talents, but 
on the floor a memento of the most detestable habit I am ex 
posing. The carpet, being of a dark hue, sustained no visible 
but the floor, uncovered in the recess of the window 
jreceived marks that will remain as long as the wood, to re 


damage ; 


mind us of an unwelcome guest, and caution against him in 
The encomiums on his conduct he received, trom both 
he may imagine, on 
recollecting the remarks he heard on the bad pens and slo 


, future 
jthe male and female part of my family, 


venly writing by which some gentlemen had displayed their 
I hope he will take a hint 
trom this representation, leave the offensive practice with his 
| bachelorship m the office, and take good care, as he values the 
good wishes of the gurls for his agreeable society, or the good 
will of their parents, in countenancing such ink-spirters 
| wherever he goes, to sink the character of the lawyer, quid 
}nune, or philosopher, and be sure that he does not, in so dura 
ible and undesirable a manner, leave his mark behind him U 


neatness and taste in the book. 


ANACREON MOORE, 


As this inimitable poet subsequently atoned, in a volts, 
tary and handsome apology, for his boyish hbels on Amer 
can character and manners, the vear 1801, we hay 
treely torgiven him, although we cannot forget the repeat 


mn 


ed prostitution of his tine talents in thus satirizing his 
hospitable entertamers, We therefore select one pas. 
sage, trom his eighth epistle, addressed to Spencer, whici 


we think will not be uninteresting to our readers. In hi 
beautiful apostrophe te Mr Dennie, then editor of the Por 


Folio, anda little circle of literary triends, to whom the latt: 


had introduced the young poet, we find the following line - 
‘Oh! of Amenea can yet be great, 
If neither chaw'd by choice. ner damn'd by f 
‘To the mob-roanm, which imbrutes her now 











She yet can rose the bright but temperate 

Of single m ran grandly place 

An empire won Freedom's base 

Nor fear the hty shaft will teebler p 

For the fa ” thet flowers abore 

If yet, reheved from all that vulgar throng 

So vain of dalne<s, and so please 

Wii houriv teach her hke th 

Folly in froth, en trrenness 

She vet can rise, cau wreathe the 

Of soft refinement round the pow ? of ms 

ind see her} te flash th fires sone 

Vo lrhth prs” thunder ts alun 

Tt is vo t ng sonata ve 

Has ! =—the glorious task is 

lowever sincerely we regret the narrow politica p 

dices of the youthful poet, at this early period of his br 
liant career, we have no objection to the foregoing comp! 
ment to Mr. Denme and his friends. The talented an 


accomplished editor of the Port Folio was the successfi 


pioneer who gallantly led the w avin the march of America 


literature. Our country owes him much, and every libera 
and enlightened mind is happy to acknowledge the obliga 


tale 
already 


To his 


emall degree, for having 


thon gemus and nis we are 


indebted, mt 
realised the semi-predic 
Stumulated by his ex 
ample and success, other and more youthful adventurer: 
taken the field, 
Experience has convinced us, that the pillar of treedom is 
feeble by 


‘tion contained im the above extract. 


have and reaped rich harvests of laurels 


not rendered more the flowery camita! of nelity 
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literature, which now surmounts it. Columbia fas “* wreath- 


ed the attic charms of soft refinement round the pomp of) == 
She has. in more instances than can be readily enu- | 


arms.” 
merated, “seen her poets flash the fires of song to light the 
thunderbolts of her warriors.” 
(since the first publication of the satirical epistle, from 
which the foregoing extract is made) by her progress in 
the arts and sciences, and her feats in arms, secured the 
fnendship, elicited the admiration, and commanded the re- 
«pect of every civilized nation on the globe. Ww. 


ORIGINAL EPILOGUE. 

Che following epilogue, written at the request of the author 
# a new melo-drama, lately produced at the Park theatre, 
founded on Cooper's last novel, entitled the “Wept-of-Wish-ton- 
wish,” was spoken at the conclusion of the play by Mrs. Sharpe, 
n the character of Narra-Mattah, and received with retterated 
bursts of applause. Whether the epilogue saved the play, or 
Mrs. Sharpe saved the epilogue, it is not ours to say; perhaps 


a little of both.” At any rate, this publication of the poetry 


Samuel Woodworth, esq. 
Narrah-Mattah enters, speaking to herself. 
The curtain’s down—and while they're all behind 
Doffing their pilgrim dresses—I've a mind 
At the gay modern world to have one peep, 
And just say “how d’ye you?” before I sleep 
(Looks round the bi 
Sut how is this? am I to understand 
Phat these are the descendants of that band 
Of pious plain-clad pilgrims, who came o’er 
lo seek for freedom on this western shore ? 
Why—where’s the plain mob cap? the russet gow: 
Phe puritanic coat? the close-cropt crown? 
Where’s all that neat simplicity of dress 
Which marked the puritans? Egad I guess 
} wan't alone—inore of them must have wed 
With native chiefs, and mingled white and red ; 
Else why this taste for feathers, beads, and shell- 
In their descendants?) Why do modern belles 
Paint their sweet faces, and from either ear 
Suspend those sparkling trinkets?) And then her: 
(touching her own arm.) 
So modestly to bury halt their charms, 
'n those huge silken bags that hide their arms ! 
©) there’s red blood in some of your blue veins 
And so there is in yours, ye dapper swains, 
Or what's the meaning of those dandy chains 
Extending from your bosoms to your pockets 
i wonder if you modern beaux wear lockets ! 
Nay, hope not to escape me—you will fail, 
Chose treacherous square-toes, (/aughing) T shall know 
your trail. (looks at the second tier.) 
J} see you there, but IT wont tell your name, 
He with the whiskers—yes—that’s him—the sanv 
4 mighty chief of some great tribe, no doubt 
You need not tell me—J shall make it out 
Yes, yes—I see—it plainly now appears 
Uhose artificial whiskers hide long ears ! 
But he with that blue blanket on one shoulde: 
(And feathered lip, must be achief still bolder 
Perhaps a sachem, sagamore, or scribe, 
+), L perceive, he’s of the cockney tribe 
But what is that thing ?—vonder—up abov 
ile with the eye-glass?) There! he’s dropt his 
What tribe claims him—or it—that taper shape 
I've strong suspicions it must be the ape ! 
You needn't smile, here, in the pit, below 
Por I've a word with you before T go. 
Yes, do smile! In merey don't look grav: 
For ‘tis vour tribe must either damn or say 
Phe little bantling just gone off the stage 
Forget its faults, but not its tender age 
Whatil it be a little rude and will 
Remember that a parent loves his ct 
And Pil be sworn he’s samew here here ton 
With feelings none can know but they who wri 
So be good-natured, now, ve eritie tribe 
Nav, do not frown—can f not name some bri 
Yes, here it gows—don't let the new play ta! 
And Narrah Mattah vows to kiss you all 


Tis safe! ‘tis safe! your generous | 


res.) 


ule 


ands decude it, [it 


Vhere,(/ @ her hand) take a kiss among you, and divide 
\ good man’s picty and virtue are not distinet posses- 


ons ; they are himself, and all the glory which belongs to 


them belongs to himself. Whatis religion? Not a foreign 


ihabitant, not something alien to our nature, which comes 
ind takes up its abode in the soul; it is the soul itself, 


ifting itself up to its Maker. What is sirtuc Tt as the 


-oul listening to, and revering and obeving, a law, which 
belongs to us very essence, the law of duty. We some- 


times smile when we hear men decrying human nature, and 


in the same breath exalting religion to the skies, as if ré 


gion were anything more than human nature, acting in 
1 


beds to its chiet law 


And what is more, she has | 


THE TRAVELLER. 


SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS, 
JOHN RANDOLPH. 

Tue avidity with which all classes of readers seek af 

ter details of the peculiarities and private habits of ccle- 


brated individuals, is one of the prominent charasteristics 


of the present reading age; and is, perhaps, a sufficient 
apology for the insertion of the following sketch in the co- 
lumns of the Mirror, a miscellany expressly designed 
To show the manners liwing as they rise 

The distinguished character who forms the subject of this 
jarticle has, for many vears, held an elevated position among 
‘his fellow-citizens. His actions and his talents have been 
subjected to no “ gentle” species of criticism, and every 
anecdote respecting lim has eagerly been sought after by 


\j the conductors of the “press,” to gratuity the curiosity of 


‘their readers. His fame also has reached the other hemis- 


\| phere ; nor do we fear a refutation when we assert, (fiom) 


? : e || actual observation,) that the name of John Randolph is as 
will not blight a single leaf in the laurel chaplet of its author, | 


}familiar in Europe, and more particularly in Great Britain, 
‘as the most celebrated living American. 

It was our good fortune, some few years since, to make 
a passage trom Liverpool to New York with this extraordi- 
nary man, and the impression made on us by his varied ta- 
lents, his deep, but sarcastic remarks on men and things, 
| and his peculiar onginal character, has been so vivid and 
lasting, that we have ventured to give to the public some of 


the incidents connected with that intercourse, in the hope 


'that the detail will not be considered uninte resting. 

It is generally acknowledged, that men are seen in their 
true natural guise during a sea voyage. The man of the 
world may at first mease himself in reserve, or the design- 
ing may spread the lures of blandishment or courtesy to 
| disguise the infirmities they know themselves the possessors 
of; but the monotony and the tedium of their situation 
soon dissolve these safeguards, and the “ natural man” 
stands contessed, 

** With all his imperfections on his head 

Mr 


dolph and a young Carolinian were the only Americans. TI 


Our party consisted of seven in number, all males Ran 
“ 
remainder were from different parts of Europe, and all con 

siderably junior in years to our distinguished fellow passenger 
It may consequently be supposed that the post of honour, and 
other like courtesies, were awarded to Mr. Randolph with that 
to ae 


readiness which the young are ever willing to conced 


‘knowledged celebrity under any circumstances which bring 
jthemin collision, This willingness on our part to conciliate his 
good opinion, appeared to gratify him exceedingly, and we wer 
not the for he 


gradually unbended from his rather aristocratical reserve, and 


losers by our just and well timed envility ; 
j 


her aid One Mts 


us durin 


became at once free and communicative ; 


understanding, or harsh expression occur aniong 
the whole unusually long passage. We mention this cireum 


stance, as it is generally supposed that Mr. Randolph ts ne 


very ple asant Companion on a sea vovage ; « the contrary 

with us he was im an eminent degree agreeable and cone 
ating. He quickly ascertained our several positions in secrets 
ind finding we possessed claims to respectability, those claim 
were readily allowed, and an equal footing of intimacy wes 


the immediate result 


We shall not attempt to detail his many shrewd observa- 
tions, noted at the time, nor shall we delineate the numerous 
peculiarities, so strikingly characteristic, our lunits will not 
sketch of 
a few of the move promment must suffice for this artiele 

Th 


weullrly constructed organs of speech, are 


admit of such an elaborate undertaking: a brief 


e rather singular appearance of Mr Randolph, and ha 


its known to al 


who have ever scen and heard him. On foreigners thes 
ingularities make perhaps a more fureible impression then on 
his countrymen Can it be possible that this is the cek 
brated man, Whooe eloquence arrests the attention of a listen 
ing senate, and keeps alive the interest for hours undiminish 
ee is a question | have heard foreigners frequently put 
But once under the influence of his conversational poWwers 
id the surprise speedily vanishes. The comprehensive mind 
is Soon eve loped, the close observer of human nature ts qui k 
ly perceptible, and the refined scholar stands before vou, united 
with the polish of the gentleman and the experienced man of 
the world 

The somewhat aristocratical notions of Mr. Randolph 


have trequently exposed him to the attacks of his antago- 
nists. It is true these fee lings are pre Jjommnant with hon; 


they are, as it were, incorporated with his character, and 


form perhaps the basis of that unrielding and uncompromis- 


j land, then in an extremely disturbed state. 


ing consistency which has marked hus political career. 1 
| was his boast with us, that he “ had, on nearly all occasione, 
| divided with a minority” and that, during a long public 
| life, he had never departed from the principles adopted in 
ithe commencement of h His attachment to a 
monarclucal form ot government hasalso been urged against 
|} hina. 


is 


career 


During a daily intercourse of several weeks, We never 


| detected this predilection, although the conversation turned 


on subjects which naturally would have elicited such an 
expression of his sentuments, did they exist, for he was in 
all his conumumeations open im the extreme ; and whenever 
‘the relative merits of a monarchical, or republican govern: 
ment were discussed, he openly and unequivocally declared 
tus preference to republican institutions. He had, during 
hus late visit to the United Kingdom, travelled through Lre- 
In reply to a 
remark of the writer, re specting that unhappy appendage 
to the British douumons, he said, ** Sur, Ireland ts a melan 
choly proof of the effects of monarchy, and its attendant 
evils. In America, such a state of moral and civil degrada- 
tion could not exist. 
the human species to fall lower in the scale of degradation 


I cannot conceive it possible for 


than Ireland exhibits them.” “ May not the indolence of the 
national character have some part in this state of things 

* No sir,” was the reply, 
In 


Amenca we have no slaves, but such as the mstitutions we 


was the rejoinder of the writer 
‘*the government, constituted as it 1s, 1s the sule cause. 
escaped from has bequeathed us as a curse: there every 
man works for himself, not for an overpampered aristocra- 
and the consequence ts, Overy man may become inde 

pendent by patience and industry.” This naturally led. to 
in the constitution of American 


cy 
a review of that anomaly 
goveroment, the first act of which declared “ all men free 
This prove drather a sore subject to the 
* Look,” said he to an English- 


and independent.” 
great Virginian proprietor, 


lave-holding states 


man, who ventured a remark on the s 
“at your West India possessions, manumize the thousand 
of slaves there before you attack us for similar injustice. 

Our participation in this re probated violation of the right 
she lett the 


curse, Which it will take aves to disincumber ourselves from, 


of man, has been the act of Great Britain ; us 


and then returning to t! said,—** ous 


w state of Ircland, he 
slaves, degraded as they may be, are tar preterable m then 
Il 


situation to the poor of that unhappy country.” 


Te be concouded uw our next 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


s CE OFRCLIN N Che directors of Clinton-hall associ 
tion me tune since, apphed to Mr. Hughes, the seulpto: 
for the model of a projected statue of our late governor, um 
tended for the front of Clinton-hall. This model has bee 

ipleted, and the exquisite accuracy of its execution has 


so fully satisfied the directors that they have ordered one ol 


marble, larger than lie, for the embellishment of the front ot 
that magnificent ed fies Mir. HL. was the pupal of the cele 
brated Fliaxnan, and we hazard little in saving, that t 
stigle specimen of his talents will establish for hin a reputa 
tion that wall reflect new honour on his preceptor, Althoug 
Mir. Hughes newer saw De Watt Clinton, be has still, by th 

{of prints and portraits, produced the ost periect ane 
curate delineation of the Lanposu features Which dist 
usted 1 profound statesman that we have eve 

Chel 

1 
‘ ke M 

" it © and adnurably expressed A statue rade | 
thas nv will be a rich « ellishment for the front of t 
nvidine for which it is intended 

a The Weshington annual report of pat 
omprises four humdred and fort even chu to ment 
ve. Of the four hundred and forty-seven taventi 
state of New-York has contributed one handred and tt 
seven than a third of the whole number M 
setts has pro uced fifty-nine, the next highest munis 1 
tyix patents have been taken out by persons rm nts 
Penns ivania, forty-five by persons resident in ! wut 


und fifty by persons resident mf ihe 


Mississippi have contributed no inventions Hits year 
(aL A cLrock.—A clock, cor fol ! alinost wholly of ala 
has lately been pres nied, ameng other cur merce f ne 

chanism, to the London sven ty of arts 
STFEAM-ENGINE There are now three complete " 
tensive establishments ui baitinore for making steaniangin 


manutacture of fice 


city block 


i } 
STEAM MI — A steam mull, tor the 


flour. as in full operat or the Baltiu 
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THE RAMBLER. 


AN EVENING AT THE THEATRE. 
Ir is a pleasant thing for any one who ts fond of plays and 
players, after the cares and business of the day are satistac- 
torily over, to find himself snugly ensconced in a quiet anc 


vomtortable corner of a box five minutes previous to the | 


rising of the curtain, with a fair prospect of three or four 
hours’ rational amusement before him. An evening so 
spent is good for the health, spirits, and understanding, and 
leaves the morals just about where it found them, neither 
inuch better nor worse, exce t, indeed, as they are improv- 
ed through the medium of the understanding. The stage, 
like every thing that has been made much the subject of 
ontroversy, has been greatly over-rated, both for good and 


for evil, especially in regard to the impression it makes upon 


a gentleman’s virtue. Its opponents have aceused it of 
clearing a man’s morals out of him in the most wholesale 
and expeditious manner; not in fact leaving him where- 
withal to save him from the gallows; while its advocates, 
in the opposite extreme, contend that it possesses the sin- 
gular property of filling a person with as much morality as 
he can well hold; and rather more, indeed, than he can 
decently and profitably get along with, as this world ts con 
stituted, without injuring his wife and family, and being 
obliged to “ eat his mutton cold.” The truth is, that both 
parties have told a great many lies about the matter, and 
written more nonsense than it is wholesome to read; and 
both have volunteered much solemn foolishness and il-tem- 
pered declamation in their zeal to serve the cause of truth. 
The one will gravely cite, as an argument, and a case in 
point, that “the three young men who lately robbed thei 
employers to a considerable amount, were very frequently 
in the habit of attending the theatre ;” to which they might, 
with equal propriety and sagacity, have added, that these 
three young men were regularly inthe habit of eating their 
dinner, and that the greatest depredator had long evinced a 
strange and suspicious partiality for roast pig; the one in- 
tance being just as logical a deduction of effects trom 
causes as the other. 
tack, balance this by quoting certain cases, where 


Then the Solomons, on the opposite 


Guilty creatures sitting at a play 

Have, by the very cunniag of the see 

Been struck to the soul, that presently 

They have proclaimed thei maletwctror 
is it a chance word spoken in a church or a tavern, a hay- 
tield, or a fish-market, might not just as casily have touch 
ed the tender poimt, and awakened 

© That power within the gaily breast 

Ot vanquished, never quite suppres 


That unsubdued and larking hes 

To take the felon by surprise, 

And toree him, as by magie spell, 

In his despite his guilt to tell.’ 
Another favourite argument with those who denounce 
the stage is, that vice is often not sufficiently punished or 
virtue rewarded. But does this never happen in real life ? 
and who is then to blame? Ut certainly does, and much 
more frequently off the stage than on; for dramatic authors, 
n general, make no seruple of sacrificing both probability 
and possibility in their zeal to mete out poetical justice to 
the misbehaved persons of the drama. That man’s prinet- 
ples must be very weak and wavering that can be swayed 


either one way orthe other by a few words, and the passing | 


of a picture before his eyes; and he must have a strong 
natural bias towards roguery, who finds his virtue giving 
way on seeing a vicious gentleman now and then get off 
shot-free on the stage. Such a one is not a whit safer in 
witnessing the proceedings of a court of justice ; because, 
though nineteen rogues out of twenty be condemned, the 
twentieth may hold out a temptation to iniquity, by eseap- 
ing m consequence of a tlaw in the indictment. But 


. 


‘something too much of this.” Itis a “much ado about 


question, and perhaps the less that is said about 


, 


nothing’ 
it the better. For my own pert, Lam well content to spend 
a few hours pleasantly at the theatre, without fretting about 
whether there has been any visible addition to my small 
stock of virtue or no, provided it does not sufl-r diminution. 
Men’s morals are not like coal tires, requiring to be con 
stantly stirred up and trimmed, to prevent their dying away 
or going out entirely. 

But let who will argue or declaim, it is, as was said at 
lirst, a pleasant thing, after a day spent in harassing and 
jangling pursuits, to pass an evening at the theatre, and is 


ing away the little petty cares and vexations that business |a roar, a lond venomens hiss is heard. and the people all} sino ; nobody hereabouts knows you, and it wont signitv 1 
Like the bath, it is turn indignantly around towards the place from whence! the least.” 


sso apt to engender and leave behind. 


only relaxing and enervating when immoderately indulged. 
|'There are more important things than plays—even the 
| best of them—in the world, and it is by no means a good 
sign to see a very young man constantly lounging about a 
|| theatre. His education ought to be completed, and his 
||mind stored with dry though necessary facts, and useful 
| information, before he takes an unlimited range into that 
region of passion and imagination, else, in the voyage of} 
life he will be as a light bark with more canvass than bal- 
last, on a stormy sea, liable to be upset by every squall that 
blows. 
| But to a tolerably well regulated mind, what mines of 
inexhaustible and invaluable wealth are concealed behind 
ithat green curtain. Beyond that the bloody Richard and 
'gallant Perey, the wronged Othcllo, the moralizing Jacques, 
‘the monster Caliban, the meditative Hamlet, honest Jack 
Falstaffand ancient Pistol—the merry Rosalind, the pretty 
Perdita, the gentle Desdemona, and how many other theu- 
sands of pure and base, and great and glorious spirits have 
a living visible existence! There the spirit-stirring passages 
| gleaned from records of antiquity are treasured up, and the 
| warriors and sages of old again live and breathe, in the pic- 
ture of the poet. The curtain rises, and lo! spare Cassius 
jand gentle Brutus again walk the streets of Rome. The 
‘centuries that have clapsed are as nothing, and the specta- 
|| tor is present at the fall of “ mighty Cesar.” Or a drum is 
heard, and the thane of Cawdor once more treads the 
|‘ blasted heath,” to be met by the prophetic greetings of 
the weird sisters. Now if aman be not very wise, and 
laltogether above bemg instructed by Shakspeare and other 


| worthies, there is certainly something to be learnt from 
this, and such as this. The drama is, in truth, a stupen- 
dous creation ; and let its deeriers say what they may, it 
will ever remain amongst the proudest and mightiest 
|| works of civilized man. True, all is not gold that glitters, 
‘and with the pure ore of Shakspeare, and the brilliant 
sparkling gems of Congreve and Sheridan, are mixed up 
the tinsel of Reynolds and the brass of Morton; but they 
are casily separated by those who are not afflicted with a 
total mental blindness, and to those who are, the one is just 
as good as the other, 
| But, independent of the stage, what ample scope for 
|study and observation does the audience afford to any one 
| who takes the trouble to observe his species. What a field 
|for the painter, the physiognomist, and the caricaturist! 
| What faces are to be seen—how rich and broad is their ex- 
| pression when those who own them once get fairly interest- 
r din the business of the scene, and become unconscious 
lof all else beside. A countryman’s, for instance, when a 
icomic song is sung, or a juggling trick played, how he sits, 
his head jerked forward like a crane’s, as if to get it as ne 


} noe 
ithe scene of action as possible, his shoulders up to his ears, 


‘suspected, for he appears, and really is, enjoying himself as 
|much as any of them. 


| 


| 


| 
| 





| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 





art . 

@r!/can only offer you that; perhaps a rice soup, for which my 
||cook is famous ; and it may be, just one or two little things 
i his distended mouth dividing his face inte two portions, and |! yo worth mentioning.’ 


his eyes as convex as a lobster’s; then when the affair|| 


reaches its climax, the monstrous twistings and contortions |!]—manna in the wilderness! 
F ’ : , ] - 

of his visage, and the convulsions of his body rolling to and |i an appetite, for that was ready, but to kill time. 

. i ae  s. 7 wan: i] ‘ a 

fro under an uncontrollable storm of laughter, are more! cellent, hospitable, long-tailed friend was punctual to th 

Again, where is! 

there a more charming pieture than that of a fine girl watch- | 


amusing than any thing on the boards, 


ng, with intense inter st, the eseape 8 or sufferings of the} pass a luganigera’s, (a ham-shop,) where there was som« 
hero or heroine of the piece; her graceful neck melined for- | jam ready dressed in the window. My powdered patron 


ward, her small delicate hand unconsciously grasping the 


front of the box, her sweet lips shgehtly parted, and her and at last said, ‘ Do you know, signor, | was thinking that 
beaming eyes fixed with tender earnestness on what is pass-|/ come of that ham would eat deliciously with our capon. 1 
This the artist may copy, but he cannot)! an) known in this neighbourhood, and it would not do for 
go on and peneil down the various shades of sorrow and Joy, !tine to be seen buying ham; but de you go in, my child, and 


ing before them. 


anxiety and hope, that fit tremulously over her beautiful | vet two or three pounds of it, and T will walk on, and war! 


face. In this world of cold and ceremonious observance it is 
a treat to see such a girl; she ts unsophisticated; and the 


chances are, that her understanding is better, and her feel-| ham, to pay for which I was obliged to change one of my 
ings warmer and purer than those who evince more cold-, two zecchinos. 


ness and clreumspection. 


with their pretty, and the fops with their ridiculous affeeta-| slices with the air of a gourmand ; indeed, he was somewhat 


tion; the solemn gravity ef many at a joke, and the mern- 


iment of some at a murder; while others are troubled with|/ order his servant to get some befure he left home. 


{the most strange and unfortunate peculiarities. 


is one individual who attends the Park, that 1s afflicted with!/a cantina, im plain English, a wine-cellar. 
!a sort of hissing Natty Bumpo langh, which is heard both! made another full stop. 


this places the owner somewhat in | 


loudly and distinetly : 


,the predicament of the fiends in Paradise Lost, who, when || wine in Venice—peculiar wine—a sort of wine not tobe had 
‘desirous of giving applause, found they could only send |jany where else ; 


forth hisses. Whenever any thing very laughable takes 


j 
| 


Then there are the coquettes,|and rejoined my excellent patron, who eyed the relishing 


There || this peripatetic lecture on gastronomy, we happened to pass 


i|like to be scen buying wine by retail to carry home ; 
as refresiiing to the mind as a warm bath to the body, clear- | place, or an actor plays exceeding well, and the house 1s in! 


| 
| 


|sino, where, if you can dine on one dish, you will perhaps 


the sound proceeds; but the involuntary culprit is never 





But, of all persons who come to a theatre, the most to be 
dreaded and avoided are those that are possessed with a 
talking demon; such as Ophelia characterises as being 
“as good asa chorus.” Though a curse to all, they gene- 
rally bring their particular victim along with them—some 
simple friend—to whom, during the progress of the play, 
they detail the whole history of the plot—what has been 
done in the last scene, and what is to be done in the next— 
what the several characters have just said, and what they 
are going to say—remarks on the author—off-hand criti- 
cisms on the actors, accompanied with short biographical 
notices of both, together with a running commentary on 
different parts of the audience, and their own private opinion 
on affairs in general—and all this miscellaneous gabble con 
veyed in that most abhorrent of all sounds, a quick buz- 
zing uninterrupted whisper. Any man who wishes to hear 
the play, and can sit patiently by the side of one of those 
annoyances, has more meekness than Moses, more pa 
tience than Job, more forbearance than Socrates, and no 
nerves at all. Cc 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


ITALIAN CHARACTER. 

Micuari Ketty, while in Italy, was reduced toa low 
ebb in money matters, He tells the following Gil Blas-lik« 
story of an odd character, whom he encountered : 

“IT chanced to recollect a letter which my landlord o: 
Bologni, signor Passerini, had given me to a friend of his 
a signor Andrioh ; for, as he told me, he thought the imtro 
duction might be of use to me. 

“In the morning, I went to the Rialto coffee-house, to 
which I was directed by the address of the letter. Here 1 
found the gentleman who was the object of my search. At- 
ter reading my credentials very graciously, he smiled, and 
requested me to take a turn with him in the Piazza St 
Mare. He was a fine looking man, of about sixty years 
old. Iremarked there was an aristocratic manner about 
him, and he wore a very large tie-wig, well powdered, with 
an immensely long tail. He addressed me with a benevo 
lent and patronising air, and told me that he should be d 
lighted to be of service to me, and bade me from that mo 
ment consider myself under his protection. ‘ A little busi 
ness,” said he, ‘calls me away at this moment; but if you 
will meet me here at two o’clock, we will adjourn to my cas 


do me the favour to partake of a boiled capon and rice. 1 





“ A boiled capon—rice soup—other little things, thougl 
I strolled about not to get 
My ex- 
moment ; I joined him, and proceeded towards his residence 


“As we were bending our steps thither, we happened t 


paused—it was an awful pause ; he reconnoitred, examined, 


for vou.’ 
“1 went in, of course, and purchased three pounds of the 


I carefully folded up the preetous morse! 
diffuse in his own dispraise tor not having recollected t 

During 
At the door hy 
““In that heuse,’ said he, ‘they sell the best Cyprus 
I should like you to taste it; but Ido not 


gou 


yourself, buy a couple of flasks, and bring them to my cas 
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waited from her birth until this hour for their coming, to giv. |“ ‘General! Europe observes you, glory awaits you, and 





“This last request was quite appalling; my pocket 
groaned to its very centre. However, recollecting that 1 
was in the high road to preferment, and that a patron, cost 
what he might, was stil! a patron, I made the plunge, and, 
issuing from the cantina, set forward for my venerable 
friend’s cassine, with three pounds of ham in my pocket, 
and a flask of wine under each arm, sans six sous et san 
souci! 

“| continued walking with my excellent and long-tailed 
patron, expecting every moment to see an elegant, agreea- 
bie residence, smiling, in all the beauties of nature and art ; 
when, at last, in a dirty, miserable lane, at the door of a 
tall, dingy-looking house, my Mecenas stopped, indicated 
that we had reached our journey’s end, and, marshaling 
me the way that I should go, began to mount three flights 
of sickening stairs, at the top of which I found his cassino— 
it was a little cas, and a deuce of a place to boot—in plain 
English, it was a garret. The door was opened by a wretch- 
ed old miscreant, who acted as cook, and whose drapery, to 
use a gastronomic simile, was ‘ done to rags.’ 

“‘ Upon a rickety apology for a table was placed a tattered 
cloth, which once had been white, and two plates; and 
presently in came a large bow! of boiled rice. 

“ *Where’s the capon ?’ said my patron to his man. 

“Capon! echoed the ghost of a servant—the—’ 

“ «Has not the rascal sent it ?’ cried the master. 

“* * Rascal !’ repeated the man, apparently terrified. 

« ©1 knew he would not,’ exclaimed my patron, with an 
air of exultation for which I saw no cause; ‘ well, well, 
never mind, put down the ham and the wine; with those 
and the rice, I dare say, young gentleman, you will be able 
to make it out. I ought to apologise—but, in fact, it is all 
your own fault that there is not more; if I had fallen in with 
you earlier, we should have had a better dinner.” 

*T confess I was surprised, disappointed, and amused ; 
but, as matters stood, there was no use in complaining, and 
accordingly we fell to, neither of us wanting the best of all 
sauces—appetite. 

“J soon perceived that my promised patron had baited 
his trap with a fowl to catch a fool; but as we ate and 
drank, all care vanished, and rogue as I suspected him to 
be, my long-tailed friend was a clever witty fellow, and be- 
sides telling me a number of anecdotes, gave me some very 
good advice ; amongst other things to be avoided, he cau- 
tioned me against numbers of people who, in Venice, lived 
only by duping the unwary. I thought this counsel came 
very ill from him. ‘ Above ail,’ said he, ‘keep up your spi- 
rits, and recollect the Venetian proberb—A hundred years 
of melancholy will not pay one farthing of debt.’ ” 


FOUNDERS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Our ancestors were not, like some colomsts, disyorged from }} 


he mother country to keep the remaining population sound 

and pure; they were nota surplus mass thrown off to prevent 
national apoplexy, or political spasm; such a population as 
sometimes went from Attica to take possession of the islands 
in the numerous seas about them, orto the more distant shores 
t Africa; nor were they sent by the parent country to extend 
her commerce, or to gain a footing on or near the territories 
4 other nations. 

They did not come to this country as the Spanish and 
French colonists tothe “ summerisles,” allured by the golden 
dreams of avarice, or by the glowing description of the luxu- 
riance ot the soil, abounding in perpetual fruits and flowers ; 
un earthly paradise, teeming with all that could satisfy the 
appetite or regale the senses; which for centuries have been 
the abode of luxury, superstition, profligacy, and crime. No; 
the sober caleulations of forming a thrifty settlement, which 
would make a good home for themselves and their descendants, 
yperated upon some of the early colonists of this country. A 
spint of enterprise natural toenlightened men, induced others 
to come and see, and in doing this they became attached and 


them possession of her bounties. This was the place for I am impatient to restore peace to my people. Lovis.’”, 
contemplation, and a place to originate a new course of | This letter also remained for some time unnoticed. A 
thoughts upon political and civil liberty. There were, in these |length Bonaparte determined to write an answer. He mad 
retreats, no shouts of the conqueror, no moans of the conquer- a rough copy; Bourrienne suggested some grammatical 
jed; the time resembled the cool of theevening, and the place }changes, which were made, This disfigured original wa 
the abode of innocence, when and where other beings were at ||then signed; it was not, however, after the alterations 
jrest, and God walked with man in his primeval state. Every | in a state fit to send, aud it laid for some time longer on the 
thing, in America, was to be begun, and every thing seemed |table ; it was despatched at last. The substance was, that 
jto depend upon themselves ; with this happy difference, how- | Louis ought to abandon all hope of a return to his throne 
‘tan between us and those in paradise, for our satety and jjfor it was only by marching over the bodies of a hundred 
| 








happiness were to depend upon eating freely of the tree of || thousand Frenchmen that he could arrive at it. 

| knowledge, which was forbidden to him who first sprang from | Some days after the receipt of the letter trom Louis 
jthe dust of the earth. Here was offered the opportunity to || XVUIL Bonaparte and his secretary were walking in his ta 
cultivate the mind without the trammels and fetters which | vourite alley at Malmaison, which was only separated from 


embarrass and bind those borne in aged and decaying com- || lus cabinet by a small bndge ; he was in a good humour 


munities. Here plains, and vales, and hills, offered opportuni 
ties for all the experiments of agriculture. No agrarian law 
was needed to give men an equality ; there was one passed 
already by nature without stint. The sites for cities were un- 
occupied ; and they exercised their judgments upon the sub- 
ject ef a proper place to build them, without statutes or res 
truints, 
as the covenanters could agree ; for there was no other law- 


The political compact was to be formed and altered 


judgments. There was no syren to allure them from their 
duties to the rocks on which they might sleep until their locks 
of strength were shorn. There were no beds of flowers be 
neath which the serpent’s flattery and fashion might glide to 
wound their naked feet with sharp stings. Indolence to 
hem would have been death; and labour, that supposed curse 
jon man, was a blessing. Thus stripped of every shackle, 
they began their work of founding an empire. By the lights 
emitted from their minds shall we trace the path they pursued, 
and the deeds they performed. The light of the sun passes 
away with the going down of the same; but the accumulated 


} 


light of successive ages of intellect, like the precious stones 
which adorn the city of God, chases away all darkness, and 
beams in eternal splendour Knapp's Lectures. 


/\LETTER FROM LOUIS XVIIE. TO NAPOLEON, 
WHEN FIRST CONSUL, 

It is well known that Louis XVIIL, in a dignified but com- 
plimentary letter to Bonaparte, claimed his throne at his 
hands. The St. Helena Memoirs communicate the fact, and 
lgive the substance of the first consul’s answer. In the 
|Memoirs of Bourrienne we find an exact copy of the cor 
respondence, and an account of the reception it met with 


| 


from Napoleon. 


jof this letter. Although he every day declared his resolu- 


|tion to have nothing to do with the princes, he was still re- 


T 


foceupied him at the ume, seconded his indecision, and he 


he number of important affairs (20th February, 1800) which 
{was in no hurry to reply. Tought to say that Josephine 
land Hortense conjured him to give the king hope ; that that 
ibound him to nothing, and would leave time to see if he 
leould not in the end play a far higher part than that of 
i/Monck. 
imey ‘these devils of women are mad; 
}Germain turns their heads; they have made the royalists 
linto gods. But that is nothing to me; I'l! have 
them.’ Madame Bonaparte told me that she urged him to 
|this step, lest he should think of making himself king, which 
always excited in her a presentiment of misfortune that she 


Their entreaties were so urgent, that he said to 
the Faubourg St. 


none of 


‘could not banish trom her mind In the numerous 
‘conversations which I had with the first consul, he disenss- 
ed the proposition of Louis XVIII, and its consequence, 
with great sagacity; he said, however, ‘the partizans of 


the Bourbons are very much mistaken if they think Tama 





fixed to these shores which their posterity now inhabit. Others 
had different motives for emigration; a love of freedom in| 
thought and speech. They were fully sensible of their situa-| 
tion. They could not anticipate all the occurrences which 
might happen in their destinies, but they were determined to| 
commence upon the broad principle, that knowledge andj} 
virtue are the pillars of power and security in every national | 
code. They saw physical means about them foran almost in-| 
terminable increase of population 
and boundless forests on the other. Navigable rivers were | 
flowing inte the oceans. Nothing but a thinly scattered race | 
of rude men stood in their way to the founding of an empire | 
larger than the world had ever seen 


The sea was on one side} 
| 


Nature seemed to have | 


man to play the part of Monck.’ The thing rested there 


at first, and the letter of the king was left on the table. In 
the interval Louis XVII. wrote a second letter 
“*It is a long tme since, general, you ought to be aware, 


that you have acquired my esteem. If you doubt the torce 
of my gratitude, choose your place, fix the lot of your 
frends. As to my principles, Lam a Frencliman—clement 
by character, I should be still more so by reason. No! the 
conqueror at Lodi, Castighone, Arcole, of Italy and of 
Egypt, cannot prefer a vain celebrity to true glory. But 
We have the power of en- 
suring the glory of France ; I say we, because I have need 
.of Bonaparte for that, and he cannot ¢lo it 


you are losing precious time. 


rth with 


* me 


giver than their own understandings, no Solons but their own 
wisdom, no Lycurguses but the severe discussions of their own | 


“The first consul was greatly agitated at the reception | 


flect'ng upon whether it was necessary to answer it or not. | 


for affairs were going on well, and he commenced a conti 
dential conversation on the return of the Bourbons. Hi: 
remarks prove that he had deeply weighed all the peculiari 
| ties of his situation. and had calculated the probable cons¢ 

quences of the restoration of the legitimate family with his 
jordinary acuteness, and more than ordinary coolness, Hy 
broke off the dialogue with—* My part is taken. Let u 

\talk of it no more; but I well know how the women tor 

ment you. 
ought to open their eyes and undeceive them about the 


Instead of agreeing with them, however, you 


jridiculous presentiments. Let them leave me alone, and a! 
tend to their knitting.” “The women went on knitting, 
remarks Bourrienne, “ he went on wnting. 
‘ - 

hunself emperor—and died at St. Helena,” 
CHILLING POLITENESS. 


Without entering into any disquisition as to the riglis o 


Ponaparte nad: 


| hospitality and the merits of social duties, we shall briefly 
jnotice What we conceive to be ‘ singularly cold civility’ —the 
j effects of which are felt: by the suflering party, long atte: 
| their exposure to it. Large rooms reserved for the use ot 
company, or invited suests, are often shut up for many 
days, and even sometimes for weeks together, in damp anc 
cold weather. These are opened, and a fire made in thet 
an hour or two only before the arrival of the visiters, wh: 
are allowed by this means to sit exposed, at first to the 
chilling air of the room, and subsequently to the moisture 
which evaporates from the curtains, carpeting, and chair 


seats. The persons thus suflering are generally clad in: 


jlighter attire than ts customary with them, and if they di 
| 


not actually shiver under their reception, we must attrib 
lit to an uncommon effort of volition. Bat im addition t 
these dispe nsations common to the who'e group, there 

ot aur in with fore: 


mall windmill, through the crevice, 


not untrequent!y a current ar rushing 


enough to turn a o 
opening of a door, or window, which strikes agaist th: 
| ne ck or back of some timid maiden, or awkward countr 
youth, who are tearful of being thought unpolite by chang 
ling their places, and obtaimimg a seat nearer the fire. Din 
| neris at length served, and then, by the doctrine of campen 
l sation, these two persons are allowed to sit with them back 
to the fix 
sant part of the table, for their semors, or those who have 


during the repast, to make room, at a more plea 


fire 
suke, 


flavoured 


frankness enough to say that they cannot bear the 
that is, they cannot bear to be roasted—tfor politenes 
Night arrives, and the hour for sleep tinds the 
guest ina bed, which has been tor weeks a bed of state, and 
between sheets, which are so daip that they adhere to th 
skin. 


ing, in order to be in nice trim, and as an evidence of stj 


Perhaps the room had been washed out in the morn 


greater respect to the visiter, who, in addition to the othe 
evidences of chilling politeness, receives the cold damp a 
coming trom the floor and walls, 

Colds, coughs, and consumptions are often the eflects « 
by 
another series, seareely less distressing, and still more tata 


this kind of tnendly attentions, which are succeeded 


These consist in the recommendation of sundry cough mix 


tures, pulmonic balsams, and the like. Hence, a perso 
has a poor chance of escape, under the kindness of those 
fnends, of whom one class bring on the disease, and the 


other kill, promusing to cure it Journal of He 
LAFAYETTE. 

Lafayette is one of the noblest characters of France, A 
ways the same amidst the raging of an exeited people, and 
at the head of an army, at the tribune of the legislative 
assembly, and in prison, under every circumstance his hi 
To this noble 


e life, to th 


had only one object—justice and freedom, 
end he d tw | 


sacriti nftv vears of ict 
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devoted his exertions and his property. For this he gave up 
all that men usually desire—distinction, rank, convenience, | 


and wealth. 


voured and the distinguished, he descended to natural equali- |) side. 
virtue, ainbition, knowledge, selfishness, must be perpetually | On approaching a church-yard, it was observed that he seem 


ty, to become a man and a citizen. Favour and hate, tempted || 
him equally in vain, and in a stormy and agitated time, he || 
changed neither his opinions nor his principles, and hope left | 
him equally unchanged with fear. A frend of justice and 
truth, under whatever climate he found them, he always ren- 
dered homage and assistance to these highest benefits of hu- Ht 
manity. He defended freedom against arbitrary power, and | 
lawful power against anarchy. He would have saved France 
ind the king, if France and the king had trusted him. A eiti- | 
zen of every state that honoured the citizen, a friend of men 
where they showed themselves human, he remained true to) 
France. Every thing noble seemed to him natural, the ful- 

filment of the most arduous duty an impulse, and as he never 

violated right, nor denied the truth, so he never deviated | 
from the path of honour, and his virtues, with all their severi | 
Although he stands j| 


| 


ties, retained a certain chivalrous grace 
distinguished, and alone in his time and nation, we remark || 
in him no feature of harshness, partiality, or affectation. We) 
may ask whether there can be a greater triamph than fifty 
years of a life, such as he has passed from his early youth, i 
where he devoted himself to the liberation of America, to the 
present day. Ambition, you will say, is the soul of all his 
exertions. A strange ambition, which in fifty changing years, | 
in youth, in manhood, and in age, has followed the same ob 
ject, constantly sacrificing himself, and seeking his happi 
Modern tines can only 


ness only in the welfare of other: 
lisplay one public character, who clanms our love and admuira- | 


ion in the same degree—his brother in arms—Koskiusko 
THE INFIDEL. | 
li ws an awful commentary on the doctrine of infidelity, |! 


that its most strenuous supporters have either miserably falsi-|| 
ied their sentiments in the moment of tnal, or terminated 
utter The 
Age of Reason” passed the last vears 


their existence in obscurity and wretchedness 
rifted author of the ‘ 
of his lite ina manner which the meanest slave that ever 
trembled beneath the lash of the 


cause to envy. Rousseau might, indeed, be pointed out, as im 


taskmaster could have no 


wme degree an exception—but it is well known, that the en 
thusiastic philosopher was a miserable and disappointed man 
But 
he had no pure and beautiful hope beyond the perishing 
He loved the works of God for 
for their ot 
Life had become a burthen to him 


ie met death, it is true, with something lke calmness 


things of the natural world 


their exceeding beauty, not mianifestation in 
werruling intelligence 
ut his spirit recoiled at the dampness and silence of the sepul 
hre—the cold, unbroken sleep, and the slow wasting away 
ft mortality He ye rished, a worsliupye r of that beauty 
which but faintly shadows forth the unmaginable glory of 
its Creator. At the closing hour of day, when the broad west 
was glowing like the gates of paradise, and the vine-lung hulls 
f his beautiful land were bathed in the rich light of sun-set 
The last 
eye was to hin an everlasting farewell to existence—the last 
Th 
ha 


better 
W jiittac 


the philosopher departed, glance of lus glazing 
homage of a godlike intellect to holiness and beauty 
lackness of darkness was before lim—the valk y of the 
low of death was to him uneseapable and eternal—the 
md bevond it was shrouded trom his vt 
SENSATION. 
Much is said in the British newspapers about agitation in 
in the Netherland 
We are not in the least alarmed for the cause of order or hu 


trance, , and in the free states of Germany 
nanity, by the movements and discussions which particularly 
of the 
They are pleased, at times, to be apprehen 


ittract the notice and excite the * prophetic souls 
t.ondon writers 
ive, from the same cause, about our “ turbulent democracy 


is Captain Hall styles the republic par excellence. Wherever 
the representative system prevails, and there is a popular im 
fusion in the political constitution, a certain degree of intes 
tine heat and ferment wall exist, always more or less salutary 
Phe long-lived republics of antiquity and the middle ages, 
were constantly perturbed—the “clouds which hang on 
freedom’s jealous brow” were generally of the most threaten 
mig aspect. Before the French revolution, the changes of 
ministry were frequent, but they seldom had reterence to any 
public opinion ; now, it is the working of that opinion which 
mainly produces the substitutions or fluctuations in the king’s 
councils, whose responsibility to the chambers secures the 
national liberties. We believe that opimion in France is now 
nnd enough and strong enough 


tov crush rebellious princi 


|ples which have no foundation in morals, and rebellious) on the ground, and had no idea of the use o1 a 
movements that have no provocation in tyranny ;” and that! were bent, as the roof of his dungeon was so low that when 
Placed in society by his birth among the fa- || it will equally resist the attempts of udfraism on the other) he grew up he could not stand erect in it. Having lived 


With popular institutions nothing stagnates ; intellect, 


itive; they seem, trom: time to time, to be tumultuary ; but 


their action does not affect the organic parts of the system, | 


while they animate or disturb the machinery. Nat. Gazette 


SESSIONS HALL. t 


This is the new appellation given to the rotunda, since it! 
has been fitted up for the trial of criminals, ‘The shape of the 


| dome, instead of assisting the voice, divides it into a number 
lof echoes, which are distributed throughout the hall 


For! 
instance, When the prisoner is asked the usual question, “ are 
you guilty or not guilty?” officious echo, without giving the 
prisoner time to reply, immediately answers “guilty !" 
Counsel.—What was the prisoner's reply to the demand 
of this Letty Dunn ? ' 
Echo.—Let her dun 
Counsel.—Who was it advised the prisoner to strike her ? 
Echo.—Riker. 
Counsel.—What was then said by this Dina Hoffman ? 
Evho.—Ott-man ! 
Counsel.—What kind of goods are sold i the faney store 


lof the Messrs. Fosters ? 


Echo.—Oysters. 
Counsel.—Now tell the jury, on your oath, who was it 
that stole the jewelry in question, or as you call it—who 
made this “ bold raise ? 

Echo. —Old Hays 

Counsel.—Did you see any one with his hat filled 

Echo.—Hattield. 

And so they go on to the end of the chapt r; echo continu 
ally insulting court and jury, from the judge on the bench to 
the constable at the door, making confusion worse confound 
ed. What is to be done we know not 
be applied, or our worthy Recorder will be compelled to ex 
I have tried a 
without hearing a word.” 


but some remedy must 


claim, like one of his learned predecessors 


dozen causes this day Scratinizes 


THE FOUNDLING OF NUREMBERG. 


In the month of May, twe vears ago, there appeared in tl 


aM 
streets of Nuremberg a youth, apparently between seventeen 
ind eighteen years of age, in the dress of a peasant, and 
holding in his hand a letter, addressed to a captain of cavalry, 
resident im that city. The letter, which was without signature 


stated that the voung man was desirous of enlisting in the 


cavalry, as his deceased father had served in that corps; that 


the writer of the letter was a poor day-labourer, with ten 
children; and that he when a little 
child, from a nurse, whom he did net know, to bring hin up 


had received the lad 


The letter also contained several palpable untruths, 
path 
rsserted that the 


The captaim of cavalry declared that he would have 
| 


secretly 


and among the rest boy could read and 
writk 
nothing todo withthe business, and sent the young man asa 
vagrant to the guard-house. He was afterwards carried be 
tore the officers of police who looked upon him as an Hipos 
tor. It was seon ascertained, however, that he could scarcely 


speak a word; that he had been totally neglected, and had 


received no education whatever 

An official notification was then published, requirmg all 

persons Who might be able to give any information respecting 
About 

from the 


this mysterious case, to communicate what they knew 


four months after, an old woman, said to have come 





neighbourhood of Nuremberg, waited on the burgomaster, 


under the ple lye of se 





ind made a communication to him 
The 


Several teachers were immediately engaged tor him, 


creey youth has since been treated with great atten 
thon 
ind as he is not deticient in capacity, they soon taught him 
to converse and read, and thus enabled him to give some in i 
formation respecting his former fate 

His whole lite, as far as he could recollect it, had been spent 
in a small obscure dungeon, faintly lighted from above. He 
slept on straw, and was fed with bread and water, which 
used to be brought to him at night by a man; and as he was 
often asleep when it was broaght, several weeks often passed 
over without his seeing his attendant, The only occupation 
of his childhood, as far as his contracted prison would permit 
him, was riding on a wooden horse, and almost the only 
words he could speak when he came to Nuremberg were, 
* horsey-ride.”’ 

On his arrival at Nuremberg he refused meat and vegeta 


the slept 


bles, and would eat nothing but bread and water 


\ ‘ . 4 
also learnt to ride, in which he tskes great pleasure. 


jbrought him to Nuremberg, ran at him with a knife. 


i with sorrow. 


bed. His legs 


so long in obscurity, he could not endure the full light of day. 


ed to feel an indescribable kind of horror, trom which it has 
been conjectured that his prison was beside some burying 
ground or tomb. He relates that his keeper brought him 
out of the dungeon by night, and sometimes carried him, be 
cause from want of practice he could not walk far. They 


) travelled only at night, lying under bushes during the day. 


and at last, &fter several mghts had elapsed, they reached Nu 
remberg. 
The letter which the lad presented in Nuremberg stated 


,that he had been christened by the name of Kaspar; the sur 


name Hauser was given him in Nuremberg. His manner is 
agreeable, and he converses with much propriety in a ¢ete-a 
tete ; bat in mixed company he becomes embarrassed, as the 
He has made extraor 
He has 
Th 


act of speaking is still new to him 
dinary progress in music, drawing, and languages. 


| burgomaster treats him as if he were his own son, and he lives 


with the professor of the gymnasium, who superintends hi 


j education, 


On the seventeenth of October last, between eleven and 
twelve un the forenoon, while the professor was from home, th« 
house bell was rung. The professor's mother, who was weah 


and unwell, desired Kaspar to answer the door. He no sooner 


opened the door than a man, the same person, he believes, who 
Atte: 
receiving several wounds about the head he fell, and would 
probably, have been murdered, had not the assassin believed 


, that he had killed him, for he said aloud, “I need be afraid 


of you no longer!’ However, on hearing a noise in the house 
the murderer fled. Young Hauser is recovering from th: 


| eflects of this dreadful attack. 


CONSTANCY—A FABLE. 

In the ancient times, when flowers, and trees, and fairix 
were on speaking terms, and all frendly together, one fine 
summer's day, the sun shone out on a beautiful garden 
where there were all sorts of flowers that ve could mention 
and a lovely but giddy fairy went sporting about from on 
to the other (although no one could see her, because of th: 
sun light) as gay as the morning lark; then says the fairy to 
the rose—“ rose, if the sun was clouded, and the storm came 
on, would ye shelter and love me still 7? © Do ye doubt me? 

says the rose, and reddened up with anger.“ Lily,” says the 
fairy to another love, “if the sun was clouded and a storm 
“Oh! do yo 

says the lily, and she grew still pale 


came on, would ye shelter and love me still?” 
think I could change ?”’ 
“Tulip 
ed, and a storm came on, would ye shelter and love me still ! 


” said the fairy, “if the sun was cloud 
“Upon my word,’ said the tulip, making a very gentlema 
like bow, “ ye’r the very first lady that ever doubted my con 
stancy ;” 
ind blooming friends. She revelled away for a time, and the 


so the fairy sported on, joyful to think of her kin 


she thought on the pale blue violet, that was almost covere: 


with its broad green leaves ; and although it was an old con 


rade, she might have forgotten it, had it not been for the 
sweet scent that came up trom the modest flower Oh, viv 
let!” satd the fairy, “if the sun was clouded, and a storn 


And the viok 


» long, sweet fairy, an: 


came on, would ye shelter and love me still!’ 
made answer—“' Ye have known me 
in the first spring time, when there were few other flowers, v« 
used to shield yourself trom the cold blast under my leaves; now 
ye've almost forgotten’ me—but let It pass—try my truth, a 
Wel 
the fairy skitted at that, and clapped her silvery wings, and 
off, on a sun beam; but she was hardly 


ever you should meet misfortune—but I say nothing.’ 


whisked, singing 
gone, when a black cloud grew up out of the north, all in; 
minute, and the light was shrouded, and the rain fell in 
slashings like hail, and away flies the fury to her friend the 
ruse—"* Now, rose,’ savs she, “the rain is come, so shelte: 
still.” lean hardly shelter my own buds 

Well, the poo 
little fairy’s wings were almost wet, but she got to the lil 


helter and love 


and love me 
savs the rose; “but the lilv has a de« p cup.’ 
“the storm is come, so 5 


‘but if T were to ope 


Lily,” says she, u 
still.’ “1 am serrv,” 
my cup, the rain would beat in like fun, and my seed would | 


Well, the fairy was dow! 


says the lily 


spoilt—the tulip has long leaves.” 
hearted enough, but she went to the tulip, who she alway: 
thought a most sweet spoken gentleman 
not look as bnght as he had done in the sun, but she waved 
her little wand, and said, “ Tulip,” says she, 


He certainly did 


“the rain and 
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storm are come, pers I am very weary, but you will shelter | store-rooms consist of dates, chesnuts, large walnuts, dried | paw and survey the scene. It is now thirty- five veare 
and love me still ?” “‘Begone.” says the tulip, “ be off.” || figs, almonds, prunes, corn, oil, peas, lentils, pies, and hams. | since that scene actually existed. Let us, sir, look back 
says hé; “a pretty pickle I should be in, if I let every wan- || The internal arrangement of the house, the manner in which | and behold it. Over all that is now Olio, there then stretch- 
dering scamper come about me.” Well, by this time she | ait was ornamented, all, in fact, announced that it had be-| ed one vast wilderness, unbroken, except by two small spots 
was very tired, and her wings hung dripping at her back, lltonged to a very rich family, and to admirers of the arts; |/of civilized culture, the one at Marietta, and the other at 
wet indeed—but there was no help for it, and leaning on i tor there were discovered many pictures, representing Poly-| ‘Cincinnati. At these little openings, hardly each a pin's 
her pretty silver wand, she limped off to the violet ; and the | phemus and Galatea, Hercules and the three Hesperides, | i point upon the map, the arm of the trontiersman had levelled 
darling little flower, with its blue eye, that's as clear as ajiCupid and a Bacchante, Mercury and lo, Perseus killing’ the forest, and let in the sun. These little patches of earth 
kitten’s, saw her coming, and never a word she spoke, but | Medusa ; there were also in the same house articles in glass,!and themselves almost shadowed by the over-hanging 
opened her broad green leaves, and took the wild wander- | bronze, and terra cotta, as well as medallions in silver, repre- | boughs of that wilderness, which had stood and perpetuated 
ing creature to her bosom, and dried her wings, and breath- |! senting in relief Apollo and Diana. The persons who direct | itself, trom century to century, ever since the creation, were 
ed the sweetest perfumes over her, and sheltered her until | the excavations have caused them to be continued in the all that haathen been rendered verdant by the hand of man 
the storm was clean gone. Then the humble violet spoke, same street, and they will, in regular order, search the! In an extent of hundreds and thousands of square miles 
and said—“ Fairy queen, it is bad to flirt with many, for the | shops and houses which border on each side, and also the| no other surface of smiling green attested the presence ot 











love of one true heart is enough for earthly woman or) lanes which branch off trom it. Freneh paper. civilization, The hunter's path crossed mighty rivers, flow- 
+ ! “ 

fairy spirit ; the old love is better than the gay compliments | aaa ing in solitary grandeur, whose sources lay in remote and 
of a world of flowers, for it will last when the others pass.” THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. junknown regions of the wilderness. It struck upon the 


And the fairy knew that it wastrue forthe blueviolet; and) Js _ ||north, on a vast inland sea, over which the wintry tempests 

she contented herself ever after, and built her downy bower | raged as on the oces all 3 s bare creation. It 
Yee, . Elegant extract.— Men are little eniteanite praise their |) "© 2 cecan ; all around was eonagor 8 ' 

mder the wide-spreading violet leaves, that sheltered her was fresh, untouched, unbounded, magnificent wilderness 

; : “ . jcontemporaries. Envy, timidity, and a thousand other > 

trom the rude winter's wind and the hot summer's sun, and | ’ ’ And, sir, What is it now ? Is it nmagination only, or can it pos 


es . || petty or malicious motives prevent the expression of praise, 
to this very day the fairies love the violet beds. Mrs. Hall. |) pesty t f ; I 
. . until the merit that mght have been amply rewarded and , 


oie || nurtured, and “ lapt into elysium” by it, has sunk into the 
RED JACKET. grave. Milton’s Pecndioe Lost was sold in his own life 
Red Jacket was one of the most celebrated chiets of his time for fifteen pounds! Shall we, in this virtuous and en- 
lay and nation, and his long life has, we believe, been rich | lightened age, be alike insensible to passing worth, or deat 
with incidents, which, could they be collected, and placed 4., the voice of eloquence worthy of the ancient glories of 
mn the hands of an ingenious writer, mght be woven into an | Hellas or Rome? We possess amongst us in these United 
interesting piece of biography. He was an active warrior! states an orator, of whom the simplicity and mildness of 
early in life, and fame speaks of him as having been the). style, the expansiveness, profoundness, and sagagity of 
foremost on the trail, and the bravest in battle ; and had his philosophy, and the impressiveness, boldness, and reach 
it not been for the vice of intemperance, he would have con oflis intellect. adhd daneewniie elects thn te tee ice 
tinued one of the noblest specimens of his proud, though heights yet attained by his utes Qe dials te . 
\l-fated race, until the last. We have heard General Root, | 1. 1 Webster. Of him we may be justly proud. ft may judge of measures by their results, what ke enone do these 
who had early opportunities of listening to his eloquence, | mciiiiaten oat to: Glut ciniden of tail ts eeren Os Siti tn facts read us, upon the policy of the government?) What 
declare, that Red Jacket and John Randolph were the two what division of party he has temporarily attached hunselt ; | 
most perfect specimens of the true orator of nature that he {his talents belong to the country, sed bic eloquence will 
had ever heard. It was not until the vigour of his frame RT a cemcead ten ees easing admiration of all time. 
abated, and the fire of his nature been cooled by the frosts | As a specimen of his power, we shall quote the fallowing 
of many winters, and the lustre of his eye somewhat | extract from his first speech on the public land question, 
dimmed, that we enjoyed opportunities of hearing this ora-, simply premising that into the ments of the abstract ques- 





sibly be tact, that presents such a change, as surprises and 
astonishes us, when we turn our eyes to what Ohio now is 





!s it reality,ora dream, that in so short a penod even as thirty- 
five years, there has sprung up, on the same surface, an inde 

pendent state, with a million of people? A million of inhabi 
tants! anamountof population greater than that of all the can 
tons of Switzerland; equal to one-third of all the people of th 
United States, when they undertook to accomplish their ind: 

pendence. This new member of the republic has already left 
tar behind her a majority of the old states. She is now by the 
side of Virgina and Pennsylvania; and, in point of number 

will shortly admit noequal but New-York herself, If, sir, we 


in 
ferences do they authorize upon the yeneral question of Kind 
ness or unkimdness 2?) What convictions do they enforce, ast 
the wisdom and ability, on the one hand, or the folly and in 
capacity, on the other, of our general administration of western 
affairs?) Sir, does it not require seme portion of self respec! 
hoht had 





in us, to unewine, that uf our hone on the path of 


government, if our wisdom could have been consulted in it 


tor : = forest. = — then his nor yond neg and tion, or the propriety of the resolution which gave birth to = per sag - , 
niy S attitudes an restures ett c s voice . “ neastires, & more rapid advance mn rength and prosper 

manty, hi ndes and gestures gracetul, and lis Voice | its discussion at the present moment, we are neither pre : ; ! " 

rich and melodious; while his words were full of sound would have been expenenced For my own part, while Ian 


. prred, nor were we so, are we willing to enter. 

sense and energy. At the close of the revolutionary war, |" « The original North American colonists either fled from 
he parted with Washington upon excellent terms; and his’ Europe, like our New-England ancestors, to avoid persecu- 
admiration for his great white father continued through lite. tion, or came hither at their own charges, and often at the 
We have more than once heard him describe his parting in- | juin of their fortune s, a8 private adventurers. Generally 
terview with the hero of our revolution, and his eyes kindled speaking, they derived neither succour nor protection trom 


struck with wonder at the success, | also look with admiration 
tthe wisdorn and foresight which ongimally arranged and 
prescribed the ystem for the settlement of the puble domain 
Its operation has been, without a moment's interruption, t 
push the settlements of the western country to the full extent 
it the recollection. Last spring he repaired to Washington, their governments at home, Wide, indeed, is the difference 
and had an interview with President Jackson. And the last + petween those cases and ours. From the very origin of the Polyte Jnstitute.—Om the twenty-first of Novernsl 
speech that we ever heard him deliver to an audience, was | sovernment, these western lands, and the just protection of last, we gave a brief description of a projected institution di 
i parallel between Washington and Jackson, which was those who had settled, or should settle on them, have been tinguished by the — hove title, to be located at Shrewsbury, um 
idmirably sketched, and abounded with nice discrimina the leading objects in our policy, and have led to expendi. the state of New-Jersey. We then stated that the projector 
tions of character. He appeared to possess an accurate tures, both of blood and treasure, not inconsiderable ; not were about applying to the legislature of that state for an act 
xnowledge of the character, temper, talents, and disposi- indeed exceeding the impo:tance of the object, pet not of incorporation. This application has been completely suv 
tion of both. To the last he has been one of the most un- yielded grudgingly or reluctantly certainly ; but yet not in- | cesstul, a charter has been ol htained, and the seminary will go 
vielding opponents of the attempts to civilise and christian- considerable. shomate necessary Ae viftee a Aes for high and | into operation in the month of May ensuing. More pupil 
be tmumediately recenved ; but, we 


of our uttnest means 


ise the Indians —maintaining, that the forest was their properends. The Indian title has been eatinguished at the |r already offered than can 
egitimate home, and the hanter state their proper eccupa- expense of many millions. Is that nothing? There is still understand, that every exertion will be made, as soon as the 


tion. He has not died unsung, and all will remember the | 4 much more materialconsideration. These coloi ists, f we | spring opens, to commence such a number of buildings as wall 
eautitul little elegy m anticipation, which Halleek wrote are to call them so, in passing the Alleghany, did not pass (accommodate several hundred boarding students, Thess 
Py a r 1e08__ / : ‘ ’ . 

yw the Talisman of 1828—in which, by-the-by, the poet peyond the care and protection of their own government, | edifices will be erected and finished in the course of the en 


tade the chieftain very angry by calling him a Tuscarora! Wherever they weut the public arm was still stretched over, ing summer, together with several workshops, forthe mechani 
| arm g s ' 


stead of a Seneca. BoTslo Journal. them, A parental government at home was still ever mind-| arts. Lessons in agriculture, horticulture, horsemanship, &« 
: ‘ ee ful of their condition, and their wants; and nothing was will be given to as many as desire euch a course of tnstructios 

HERCt LANEL M. spared, which a just sense ¢ f the ir necessities required, Is as svon as the school oper 
since the commencement of I82s, the governnicnt of Na-, it forgotten, that it was one of the most arduous duties of Vv Notwithutendion ti ‘ ies 
ies have caused excavations to be made in the ruins of the government, in its earliest years, to detend the frontiers oe : : rs a go pen, wR 
: of the legislature, by unposing a fine of one thousand dollar 


Herculaneum, and the following are the principal results of against the north-western Indians? Are the sufferings and on the pemeetreter of  waneetnta edbetsintiens ate cnam 
the researches up to the middle of the past year:—They omsfortunes under Harmar and St. Clair, not worthy to be for the fais of produc ane most enh wen dt at the aed 
ave discovered the most splendid private house of the an- remembered! Do the occurrences connected with thes ete cee ceed Maas Fed “ce z sieeut teens The 
vents that has ever been seen by modern eyes. The house military eflorts, show an unfeeling neglect of western inter- mesial of course, intends to pay the fine, and pocket the 
has a suite of chambers, with a court inthe centre. There, ests? And here, sir, what becomes of the gentleman’s ana- surplus Sour hundred tickets are to be issued at five dollar 
's a separate part of the mansion allotted to the females, a logy? What English armies accompanied our ancestors to...) (admittine a wentle: ron and twe ladies) the proceed 
garden surrounded by arcades and columns, and also a clear the forests of a barbarous foe? What treasures of which will RAZ two thousand delless. 1 a naman 
grand saloon, which probably served for the meeting of the the exchequer were expended in buying up the orginal titles f course will be sclect. and the same a pen Ire ner ation . will 
whole family. Another house, also discovered, was very to the soil? What government held its agis over our — a: 
remarkable, from the quantity and nature of the provisions fathers’ heads, as they pioneered their way in the wilder 
nit, none of which have been disturbed for eighteen centu- ness? Sir, it was not till general Wayne's victory, in 1794, 
nes, for the doors remained fastened in the same state as that it could be said, we had conque red the say iges, It 
they were at the period of the catastrophe which buried was not till that period, that the government could have, 
Herculaneum. The family which occupied this mansicn considered itself as having established an entire ability to! The Daily Nentine!.—Arrangements are making for the 
was, in all likeluhood, when the disaster took place, laying protect those who should undertake the conquest of the| removal of the difficulties which have prevented the public 


in provisions for the winter. The provisions found in the wilderness. And here. sir, at the epoch of 1794, let us tion of this new journe 


« adopted which gave such universal satisfeetion on simila 
occasions last winter 
New- York arcade.—This establishment will be sold at pul 


he auction on Monday next, at the Toutine cotlee-hous 
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THE GREEK EXILE’S FAREWELL TO NAXOS. 
WORDS BY BYRON—MUSIC BY BISHOP. 
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: I] *T was then first | wept, oh Naxos! 
Of my home and native shore 1] That I ne’er should see thee more. 


Sull the air breathed balmy summer, When some hand the strain awaking, 


Stull the blue waves danced around us, || 
i | Wafted from that happy isle ; I 


Mid the sunbeams’ cheerful smile ; 





THE FALSE RITYME. ror a fortress under his command, and he was condemned to | “We have treason here !” cried the king. “ Sir jailer, wher¢ 
‘ome tell me where the maid is found, 
Whose heart can love without deceit, 





| perpetual imprisonment. For some time Emilie was incon-]/is your prisoner !”’ 
| solable, often visiting the miserable dungeon of her husband, “Sire, blame him not,” said the soft, faltering voice ot 
ee ent, jand suffering, on her return from witnessing his wretched-|| Emilie ; “wiser men than he have been deceived by woman 
Os a fine July day, the fair Margaret, queen of Navarre,|} ness, such paroxysms of grief as threatened her life. Sudden- |My dear lord was guiltless of the crime for which he suffered 
hen ona visit to her royal brother, had arranged a rural feast| ly, in the midst of her sorrow, she disappeared ; and inquiry | There was but one mode to save him; Tassumed his chains— 
‘or the morning following, Which Francis declined attending. || OMly div ulged the disgraceful tact, that she had escaped from|| he escaped with poor Robinet Leroux in my attire; he joined 
He was melancholy ; and the cause was said to be some lover’s|| France, bearing her jewels with her, and accompanied by her}/ your army; the young and gallant cavalier who delivered the 
juarrel with a favourite dame. ‘The morrow came, and dark|| page, Robinet Leroux. It was whispered that, during her} despatches to your grace, whom you overwhelmed with hon 
ain and murky clouds destroyed at once the schemes of the||journey, the lady and the stripling were often seen together ; jours and rewards, is my own Euguerard de Lagny. I waited 
ourtly throng. Margaret was angry, and she grew weary; land Margaret, enraged at these discoveries, commanded that but for his arrival with testimonials of his innocence, to de 
her only hope for amusement was in Francis, and he had shut jclare myself to my lady the queen. Has she not won he: 
himself up—an excellent reason why she should the more) 


. ihet ? « . . ac 9 
| ‘Taunted now by her brother, she defended Emilie, declar-|| bet ? and the boon she asks 
° “Te ais en ? oes . . as she ; snelt 
lesire to see him. She entered his apartment ; he was stand-||ing that she believed her to be guiltless, even going so far as||_ “Is de Lagny’s pardon,” said Margaret, as she also knel 
: | 
ng at the casement, against which the noisy shower beat, 











| - . 
lno further quest should be made for her lost favourite. 





' ce ’, " ¥ "Oees a > 
to boast that within a month she would bring proof of her tothe king. “ Spare your faithful vassal, sire, and reward this 
lady’s truth! 


innocence ‘ . 
Francis first broke the false speaking window, then he rai- 


‘Robinet was a pretty boy,” said Francis, laughing } 
‘Let us make a bet.” cried Margaret if I lose. I will), ed the ladies from their supplicatory posture. 


hastily let down the silken curtain before the window, and 
looked a little confused. l'hear this vile rhyme of thine as a motto to my shame to my]| In the tournament given to celebrate this “triumph of |: 
“What treason is this, my liege,’ said the queen, “ which Jerave; if I win—— ; || dies,” the sire de Lagny bore off every prize ; and surely there 
rimsons your cheek? T must see the same.” | “Twill break my window and grant thee whatever boon thou was more loveliness in Emilie’s faded cheek—more grace in 
“It is treason,” replied the king, “and therefore, sweet |askest her emaciated form, types as they were of truest affection, thar 
troubadour and),in the prouder bearing and fresher complexion of the mo-' 


The result of this bet was long sung by 
| } , attendance :  Grattes 
‘The queen employed a hundred emissaties—pub-| brilliant beauty in attendance on the courtly festival 





writing with a diamond on the glass. Two beautiful pa * 
were his sole companions. As queen Margaret entered, he 


ister, thou must not see it.’ 


This the more excited Margaret's curiwsity, and a playful) minstrel 


ontest ensued. Francis at last yielded; he threw himself lished rewards for any intelligence of Emilie—all in vain, The 


the lady drew back || month Was expiring, and Margaret would have given many |} 


LAMENTATION OF THE MOORS. 


ona huge high-backed settee ; and, as 


Nor thy gallant young nobles in tourneys rejotwe 


the curtain with an arch smile, he grew grave and sentimen-|| bright jewels to redeem her word. On the eve of the fatal day AFTER THE BATTLE OF LUCENU. 
tal, as he reflected on the cause which had inspired this libel | the jailer of the penn in which the Sire de Lagny was con Granada the beautiful! land of the brave ! 
igainst all woman-hind |tined, sou ght an audience of the queen ; he brought her a mes | Thy glory has faded, thine honour decaved ; 
' Lod ’ 
‘What have we her said Margaret. ‘Nay, this i sha » from the knight to say, that if the lady Margaret would The viv'ramble no more echoes back the glad vou: 


jask his pardon as her boon, and obtain from her roval brother 
Fair \las, for Boaldil! our king ts laid low ; 

For the flower of chivalry bitter our woe ; 
All is lost, they are gone, our warrior band 
Are cold on the plain of that renegade land 


s¢ majesté— 
* Souvent femme varie—lnen fou qui s'y tir that he might be brought before hina, her bet was won 
oft ome ang volish he who trusts h 
enhatngmadeer ial. “ayuandeedn ‘ ‘ Margaret was very joyful, and readily made the desired pro 


Very little change would greatly amend your line, sir-—would : 
; * : sa . eT nise. Francis wes unwilling to see his false servant, but he 
t not run better thus : . 
was in hich good humour, for a eavalier had that morning 
Oh, hush the soft lute, and the light castinet ! 





* Souvent homme varie—bien folle quis’y tiv 7 
(Often man changes—foolish she who trusts him brought intelligence of a victory over the imperialists. ‘The : i te 
ld tell t | P hi ee the d tel th a The dance of the zambre shall beauty forget ; 
’ v » ’ ssence ~ 7 » { p *spatches as » mth) ° 2 
| could tell you a thousand stories of man’s inconstancs messenger himself was lauded in the despatches a ‘ most |; Forlorn the alhambre, and withered the flower 
; - . . wig . ss DT ha . pvt . : 
I will be content with one true tale of women’s fidelity,” | fearless and brave knight in France The king leaded him hat once breathed perfume through its desolate bow: 
. . . 6 rake ' ld ¢ sents ! vr at ; revented the soldre , 
aid Francis drily ; but do net provoke me. T would fain | with presents, only regretting that a vow prevented the soldier In vain is the nightingale’s song in the grove 
eat peace with the soft mutabilities, for thy dear sake e raising a visor or declaring his name We heed not thy music, sweet minstrel of love ; 
That same evening, as the setting sun shone on the latties The christians have vanquished, the crescent is low 


I defy your grace,” replied Margaret, rashly, to ‘ instance 
he falsehood of one noble and well reputed dani 
Not even Emilie de Lagny ?’ said the king 


on which the ungallant rhyme was traced, Francis reposed on Our king bound in chains of the renegade foe 


ithe same settee, and the beautiful queen of Navarre, with 
her bright eves, sat beside him. Attended by 
his frame was attenuated 
He knelt || 


Farewell, beauteous Granada! farewell to thy tower 

Thou city of groves, thou garden of flowers! 

guards, the prisoner was brought in; The doomed one has fallen, our bright sun hath set 
rhe pale cross now waves o'er each fair minaret. Exot 


by privation, and he walked with tottering steps 


This was a sore subject for the queen. Emilie had been triumph in 
rought up in her household, the mo-t beautiful and the 














most virtuous of her maids of honour. She had lone loved 
the Sire de Lagny, and their nuptials were celebrated with 
rejoicings but little ominous of the result. De Lagny was 

cused but a year after of traitorously vielding to the empe- and pallid brow of the suppliant 





j or ? << ke rheeks|) 4 
rich golden hair then escaping, fell over the sunken cheeks)| |. j"shn ctreets--Terms four dollars pes enum, panetl 
No subserption received for a less period than one sear 


atthe feet of Francis, and uncovered his head ; a quantity of || ~~ - ; — 
Published every Saturday, at 163 William-street, between Beckmo 








